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TRAINING PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


A significant trend in business and industry that is not always 
recognized in educational circles is the extensive acceptance of the 
job of training employees for specific duties. The Office of Educa- 
tion, in Bulletin No. 8, for 1938 lists 40 companies that have re- 
ported established training programs for their employees, and this 
list is far from being complete. While many of these concerns are 
large in terms of amount of business done or number of employees, 
the use of such training programs is by no means confined to large 
companies and appears to be governed largely by the recognition 
of the need for trained employees and the facilities that are available. 

The types of training programs range from the simplest skilled 
worker and helper combination to technical institutes that grant 
advanced degrees. Of course, the larger the company the more 
elaborate and inclusive can the educational and training program 
be. Nevertheless, all such programs seem to be carefully examined 
from the point of view of economic return. Each program and each 
part of each program must somehow pay its way or it is discontinued. 

We find not only programs conducted by individual companies 
but also what might be termed association or institutional programs 
such as those fostered by the American Banking Association and 
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the American Savings and Loan Institute. Private proprietary and 
quasi-public institutes such as the International Correspondence 
Schools, the YMCA, and various State colleges carry on general and 
specific programs for the employees of various companies and reach 
organizations of all sizes. Public agencies including the Office of 
Education and the State boards of education—both of these through 
sections devoted to vocational education—and the local educational 
boards also codperate with companies and their employees. 

Employee training programs generally cover three broad phases: 
the technological aspects of the work ; the “human-relations” aspects 
of the work as they affect both employee relations and customer re- 
lations; and foremanship or supervision. 

A significant characteristic of these programs is the general swing 
by the leading companies toward so-called “decentralized training,” 
in which the foreman or supervisor is held responsible for training 
the members of his own group, and is supported in an advisory and 
consultive capacity by a central professional training staff whose 
function seems to be to stimulate the members of the line organiza- 
tion so that they will maintain the highest possible standards in this 
job of training. 

Another important characteristic of training programs in business 
and industry is the constant study and development of training tech- 
niques that is made by training executives. In these programs all of 
the methods found useful in the schoolroom are used either directly 
or in modified forms, while one method—the foreman or super- 
visory conference—has probably reached its present peak of de- 
velopment through experimentation in industry. The training of 
instructors in teaching methods, while not universal, is receiving 
careful attention by most training staffs. 

In the papers which follow, several aspects of this training job 
are discussed. While these few articles can by no means cover the 
entire field of employee training, they do illustrate the diversified 
areas in which basic principles of employee training seem to be in 
the process of formulation. F. H. Acoarp 




















THE INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 
AS A TEACHER 


BLAIR K. SWARTZ 


Supervisor of Personnel Research, The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Remove Howard Casper’s Red Tag, close the line and bus dis- 
connects and oil circuit-breaker on tie line 506.” By telephone a 
substation operator receives an order from a system supervisor. 

“Dusty, you hang this 25 on the top arm. Bill and Joe, you go with 
him.” A foreman gives three linemen an assignment to install a 25 
kilovolt-ampere transformer on the highest crossarm of an over- 
head lines pole. 

“Lookit. This January bill is about two dollars more than my last 
two in November and September. How come?” A customer com- 
plains to a salesclerk. 

Here are three small job activities taken from the literally hun- 
dreds of thousands which make up one day’s operation of an electric 
light and power company. If these three and the multitude of others 
are handled effectively, speedily, safely, and in a friendly manner, 
twenty-four hours every day, every year, the company fulfills its 
major reason for existence—the providing of satisfactory electric 
service to a community. If a certain number of employees are inef- 
fective in a sufficient number of details, service may be interrupted 
and lives may be lost, the public becomes poorly served, the com- 
pany’s reputation and credit become impaired, and dividends de- 
cline. The situation is similar to that in the old jingle which started 
“For the want of a nail the horseshoe was lost, for the want of a 
horseshoe the horse was lost ...” and terminated “... the Kingdom 
was lost. All for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 

All business and industry is made up of similar activity, the ac- 
tivity of thousands, millions of workmen getting specific things 
done. Usually the time factor is a most important one. 
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Two of the outstanding characteristics of an industry, as con- 
trasted with certain other forms of human activity, are that its objec- 
tives are specific and definite, and that it gets things done. This 
definiteness of aim and necessity of doing is true at all levels but 
most clearly so at the lowest level, where things are made and serv- 
ices rendered. Manager, superintendents, department heads, and 
foremen are essential to the running of the organization, but it is 
the workmen, the nonsupervisors, who turn out the world’s work. 
The person just above the workman is, therefore, in a very vital 
position. He transmits and translates the objectives and desires of 
the manager to the workmen. Whether he has the title foreman, 
boss, or supervisor, he rightfully has been termed the “keyman” of 
industry. 

When the foreman or supervisor first entered industry he was not 
only responsible for production but he also had the duty of training 
all newcomers and passing along improved or changed practices to 
skilled workmen. During a number of years, roughly 1890 to 1920, 
many foremen were relieved of this training responsibility because 
it was felt that they could not teach. It was given to a special instruc- 
tor, often in a central or “vestibule” school. Since 1920 there has 
been a distinct swing back to the supervisor as trainer, the super- 
visor as teacher. It is now judged that not only should the supervisor 
teach but that he can be taught how to teach. Training of employees 
on the job by the supervisor who has been trained how to teach is 
good psychology, good pedagogy, good organization, good sense. 
Where else can be found such an ideal learning situation? It pre- 
sents a fine opportunity for attempting to bring together the edu- 
cational philosophies of the “traditionalists” and the “progressives.” 

In industry as in education teaching success is mainly made up 
of two factors: knowledge or skill in the subject matter and ability 
to teach, two rather distinct abilities. In industry as in education 
those who have a teaching responsibility are often chosen not be- 
cause of their ability to teach but because of expert knowledge or 
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skill in subject matter. Typically, the workman who excels at his 
work is given a chance at foremanship or supervision. His ability as 
a teacher is seldom taken into account. 

Therefore, when it is decided to hold him responsible for training 
the new worker and retraining the old, he must be helped in two 
things. First, although he probably is an expert in his trade or occu- 
pation, he must be given help in organizing that knowledge or 
skill; that is, he must be aided in constructing a course of instruc- 
tion. Second, he must be taught a skill that he has never consciously, 
intentionally, examined before; he must be taught how to teach. In 
his language, he must be shown (1) how to “get his stuff together,” 
and (2) how to “get it across.” 


ORGANIZING JOB ELEMENTS 


If a group of employees is to be formally trained in an organized 
way to do a certain job there must be an analysis of job content. 
This analysis must be made and a plan or course organized regard- 
less of who is going to do the teaching—the supervisor, a special 
instructor, a fellow workman, or the man himself. There are situa- 
tions where it is not practicable to use the supervisor as trainer. 

Questions of the following sort arise: Is it possible or desirable to 
analyze and organize all of the elements of a job or occupation? 
Into how much detail should they be analyzed? What is the best 
way to doa job? Is there only one best way? Who should analyze 
the job? How much of the “Why?” should be taught along with 
the “How?” ? What form is the analysis or course of instruction to 
take—a simple outline for the instructor only, a detailed “lesson” 
sheet to hand to the employee, or what? 

Methods of analysis, classification, and the final form will vary 
with the group and the purpose. The number of contributors will 
also vary but, in general, the more the better. 

A certain sales division believes that the various job activities 
should be so developed as to give the salesclerks a “recommended 
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procedure” for each job. This procedure should be of sufficient de- 
tail as to permit every transaction with Mr. or Mrs. John A. Cus- 
tomer to be courteously and satisfactorily conducted. If the transac- 
tion happens to be the making or terminating of a contract for 
electric service, the clerk should obtain the desired information with 
minimum questioning and should not display mannerisms that dis- 
tract or antagonize the customer. If the transaction is one involving 
rates, the customer should be provided with correct information on 
schedules and their application, billing practices, and general prin- 
ciples of rate making. So also in other sales transactions, such as 
lamp exchange, home lighting, and appliance sales, a clerk should 
have at his command a method that is friendly, informative, and 
effective. 

In a certain overhead lines department a job unit, of which there 
are 400 in the lineman’s trade, originates in a conference of instruc- 
tors who are former linemen and foremen with years of experience 
behind them. From them the job unit goes to an approval group of 
about fifty people who criticize it from all angles. It finally passes 
the field division supervisors and superintendent and becomes stand- 
ard practice. A job unit may thus have a thousand man-years of prac- 
tical line experience behind it. 

For several years, in a substation department, very few—six or 
eight—operators could be entrusted with the important, complex, 
and rather hazardous job of “jumpering.” It is not a one-man task. 
It calls for teamwork and codrdination, and actions which follow in 
exact sequence. At present about four hundred operators are quali- 
fied to perform this and other important substation operations. This 
has been made possible only by a detailed analysis and planning of 
the job. 

The “rule” as to the amount of detail into which an activity should 
be analyzed appears to be thus: Break down the activity as far as is 
necessary to enable the learner to reproduce the activity in the ap- 
proved skillful way. 
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The trend of the practice on “Who should contribute?” is this: 
The analysis should first be written by one individual whose knowl- 
edge of the job is intimate. It should then be discussed, changed, and 
approved by as large a number as practicable of those in any way 
associated with the job. Two things seem to result from this ap- 
proach: (1) an excellent way of doing the job, and (2) understand- 
ing and willingness on the part of those who later must “carry on.” 

This matter of finding and recording an excellent method of do- 
ing a particular job element and eventually an entire occupation, 
trade, or craft is a most important one. Its potential effect goes far 
beyond its original purpose, the production of things and the ren- 
dering of services in industry. A learner in acquiring an excellent 
way of doing a job, the concentrated heritage of all those who have 
gone before him, is getting a pattern of excellence that cannot fail 
to have some effect on other phases of his living. 

Michelangelo was one day explaining to a visitor at his studio 
how he had been working on a statue since a previous visit. “I have 
retouched this part, polished that, softened this feature, brought out 
that muscle, given some expression to the lips, and more energy to 
that limb.” “But these are trifles,” remarked the visitor. “It may be 
so,” said the master, “but recollect that trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” 

L. P. Jacks has held that in an ideal society the starting point of 
morality is in a man’s vocation and that “Of all the forms of social 
service demanded by the present conditions of the world, the most 
urgently needed, the most widely beneficent, and the most certainly 
fruitful is that which consists in effort directed and sacrifice endured 
for the purpose of raising the quality of labour in all varieties of 
human occupation.” The finding of an agreed excellent or a best 
way to perform a certain activity or operation is usually not an easy 
process but it can be done. “With the idea of the best to guide us we 
can go to work as though we were gods. This clue we can ... apply 
with complete confidence to every situation that confronts us—even 
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to the simplest, such as driving a nail home into a board. There is a 
best way of doing that; and the man who has done it that way, or 
tried to do it in that way, may rest confident that the ‘sum total of all 
knowledge’ has guided him, that he has driven the nail as omnis- 
cience itself might have driven it; that the essence of all virtue has 
received due homage in his act and been adequately expressed as the 
conditions of the moment required it to be, and that the whole uni- 
verse (to which his duty is owed) is the better for his deed.” 

To summarize: The first half of the job of organized training, 
whether centered in the supervisor or some other trainer, is the 
analysis of the work activity itself and the recording, in appropriate 
form, of an excellent way of doing that work. Excellence here 
should be the optimum combination of quality, quantity, economy, 
safety, effort, and—friendliness. 


“GETTING IT ACROSS” 


Obviously it is not enough to have instructions written in a hand- 
book. Handbooks or manuals do not give electrical service to the 
community. People do. It is important, therefore, that the best ways 
which have been agreed upon are passed along to those who are to 
do the job, and followed up eternally. 

If definite and considerable attention is not given to “training the 
trainers to train” most foremen and supervisors and some instruc- 
tors will be unable to recall the difficulty they had when they learned 
the parts of the job which they are now called upon to teach. Ac- 
cordingly, they will not take sufficient pains, go into enough detail, 
or be properly patient with the learner. All of us have seen the ex- 
pert at work. We admire his skill, speed, grace, ease, accuracy, thor- 
oughness, control. He does not remember the time when he was 
clumsy, slow, easily tired, awkward. Consequently, the more exact 
the supervisor or instructor was when he was on the job, the more 
likely he is to say: “Look. There’s nothing to it! All you gotta do is 
this!” Zip! Bang! Finished! 
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Of the various methods of training the trainers the conference 
seems the best. Enough time should first be spent to bring them to 
the conviction that training is their responsibility and a major op- 
portunity. Techniques of training, of teaching, should then be devel- 
oped in a natural, interesting manner. All of these men have had 
teaching experience. Lectures on teaching or pedagogy will find 
two of the group physically asleep and the others mentally so, but 
demonstrations are used to good effect. The leader “teaches” one of 
the group how to test a complicated relay mechanism and makes a 
miserable job of his teaching. He does not once allow the learner 
to display his skill or knowledge. The leader then remarks that he 
believes “Jack is all fixed up, all set to do that job hereafter.” Then 
comes a flood of comment. “Oh yeah? That’s what you say.” “How 
do you expect to teach when you can’t do it yourself?” “How do 
you know he knows it? He never opened his trap.” The group de- 
velops its own teaching rules and techniques. They tell the leader 
how to teach. Then each one is allowed to try out his newly acquired 
knowledge and skill before the group. Each one is given several 
opportunities to teach something to “green” men. The leader and 
other members are there to criticize and coach. This cannot be done 
in one conference, or two, but we must be satisfied with something 
less than a complete normal-school course. It is surprising and grati- 
fying to watch such men develop their teaching abilities. 


TEACHING ON THE JOB 


There are many reasons why teaching on the job by the super- 
visor is sound. In the first place the training of his men is usually 
his responsibility. He knows his men, their individual differences, 
their attitudes, their abilities. He has a great teaching opportunity: 
a learner who has chosen to learn this job as a life work; a learner 
whose pay depends on his learning; the actual tools, materials, 
equipment, and environment of the job itself. If teaching through 
actual experiences, through living, is the ideal, we have it here. 
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Many of these conditions can be approximated in a central school 
or laboratory with a staff instructor but not all of them. There is 
one vital part of job training which only the supervisor can do satis- 
factorily. That is continuous and unremitting follow-up. Most in- 
dustrial supervisors and foremen are physically near those whom 
they supervise. Others, who are not continuously close to their men, 
do have frequent and periodic contacts, Whenever a supervisor 
views a workman at his work he has an opportunity to observe the 
man’s development and, if it is less than it should be, can do some- 
thing about it at once. In the perfect situation, of course, the teach- 
ing is not all in one direction. The supervisor should be forever 
growing in his teaching ability. Further, “the best way” as recorded 
in the standard practice manual should remain best only until a 
better way is suggested through channels which should be numer- 
ous and wide open. 


In the practical situation, with departments organizing their train- . 


ing programs to fit their needs, there are various modifications of 
complete “job-training-on-the-job.” One department committed to 
an eventual full foreman-centered program is, for a time, helping 
the foreman at the difficult and important task of retraining pres- 
ent workmen by providing special staff instructors. This same de- 
partment, instead of a school, has a standard practice laboratory, 
where jobs are analyzed and “best ways” are born. Another depart- 
ment has a “school” where a staff of competent instructors teach 
electrical principles that parallel operating practices. Hundreds of 
foremen in the company have had training as teachers, and many 
are quite competent at that activity. 

The present tendency of job training is this: Train on the job 
through the supervisor who has been trained how to train and who 
has available job practices which are truly excellent. 
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INFORMATION FOR WORKERS IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


H. N. BLAKESLEE 


Director, Department of Accident Prevention, 
American Petroleum Institute, New York, N.Y. 


Petroleum workers are among the highest paid of American in- 
dustrial workers, and this lucrative employment field has, therefore, 
attracted a high-class intelligent personnel. College graduates quite 
customarily engage in the manual occupations of the industry. For 
this reason it is hardly proper to speak of “educating” workers who 
have this background. Furthermore, petroleum workers, whether 
possessed of a college degree or not, have had some sort of organ- 
ized school education. We consider it more appropriate, therefore, 
in discussing a subject of this kind to substitute the word “inform” 
for “educate.” It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of a group 
of these highly trained manual workers to an announcement by 
Mr. John Doe of the personnel department that on a certain date 
the company will begin an educational program for them. Imme- 
diately some one would remark: “What does that white collar so 
and so know that I don’t know?” On the other hand, these same 
men are keenly interested in any program that will provide them 
with information on the job. To perform work they cannot under- 
stand would be just about as appetizing to these men as eating a 
meal that could neither be smelled nor tasted. 

The process of “informing” or training workers may be differ- 
ent with each company, but can be summarized under four plans: 


1. Courses prepared by some department executive for informing men 
about some technical problem of the department, the history of the com- 
pany, the history of the industry, or the general scope of activities within 
other departments 

2. Information about accident-prevention practices developed by oper- 
ating groups 
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3. Conference training by representatives of State departments of vo- 
cational training as provided for by the Federal Smith-Hughes Act 

4. Textbooks prepared by State departments of vocational training 
and validated by oil-company operating men who use these texts in the 
guidance of classes of petroleum-industry workers 


DEPARTMENT-EXECUTIVE COURSES 


Educational courses presented by sales-promotion representatives 
have been helpful in training sales forces better to represent their 
company and their products. The salesman who is informed regard- 
ing the highlights in the process of refining oil and gasoline and 
other products is better able to present definite information to his 
prospect. He can back up his enthusiastic sales talk with facts re- 
garding the study and precautions which have made his products 
capable of giving satisfaction. 

Process work in refineries requires a knowledge of temperatures, 
pressures, velocities, and other factors which can be gained only by 
special instruction. Some companies conduct special classes better 
to inform process workers in these subjects. 

Continuous training courses of a general nature conducted by 
some representative of the head office have met with little interest, 
and the results have been none too favorable. 

Committees of the American Petroleum Institute’s Division of 
Production have developed codes and posters of recommended prac- 
tices in the care and use of equipment; these provide information 
on ways and means of getting the most out of equipment. 


ACCIDENT-PREVENTION AND INDUSTRIAL-SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Safety work, or progressive programs for the prevention of in- 
dustrial injuries, have played an important part in the informing 
of petroleum-industry workers about their jobs. Some oil-company 
executives had already been convinced of the value of safety work 
with the advent of the safety movement in industry. Recognition by 
the American Petroleum Institute in 1927 that accident-prevention 
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work is a major problem of the industry gave further impetus to 
accident-prevention efforts. 

Realizing that accidents do not occur on completely planned and 
perfectly executed jobs, the American Petroleum Institute’s acci- 
dent-prevention committees based their study, for the development 
of information, on the correct procedure for handling work so that 
mistakes resulting in injuries or damage to property would not 
occur. With the help of individuals familiar with specific operations, 
preliminary drafts of accident-prevention manuals were prepared. 
These drafts were reviewed by experienced operating men through- 
out the industry, and from their comments revised drafts were pre- 
pared and published as American Petroleum Institute Accident- 
Prevention Manuals. Manuals now available from the Institute’s 
Department of Accident Prevention are: 


Cleaning Petroleum Storage Tanks, Safe Driving of Automobiles, Gas 
and Electric Cutting and Welding, Organization for Accident Preven- 
tion, Operation of Service Stations, Precautions in Well Pulling, Pre- 
cautions for Workers on Construction and Maintenance of Refinery 
Equipment, Bulk-Plant Operation and Delivery of Products, Precautions 
for Oil-Field Work, Rotary Drilling 


These published manuals provide text material for discussion by 
operating groups. Though these manuals represent the most usual 
procedure for handling the work without accidents, groups work- 
ing under local conditions sometimes develop other procedures to 
meet special conditions. 

Each year a Review of Fatal Injuries in the Petroleum Industry, 
which provides material for study by operating groups, is published 
by the Institute’s Department of Accident Prevention. These cases 
are studied and conditions which would foster similar accident situ- 
ations are corrected. 

Monthly a four-page leaflet, entitled “Accident-Prevention In- 
formation,” is circulated throughout the industry for study and dis- 
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cussion. It reaches most of the safety committees in oil companies 
and provides material for consideration at their meetings. 

This program of information or training in accident prevention 
is probably the most far-reaching within the industry, as it may be 
helpful to any individual engaged in an operating department of the 
industry. 

Studies in fire prevention have also been made by the Institute’s 
Committees on Fire Prevention. This information develops ways 
and means of preventing and fighting fires, and is largely dissem- 
inated to workers through the safety programs of oil companies. 


CONFERENCE TRAINING THROUGH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


For the purpose of instituting and guiding foremen-training con- 
ferences, the oil companies avail themselves of the services of rep- 
resentatives of State departments of vocational education. Training 
of this type was made available to industry through the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress in 1917. Company em- 
ployees, realizing the benefit of conferences, requested these same 
men to provide classes on specific problems of the industry. As a 
result, arrangements have been made whereby the help of operat- 
ing men within the industry to develop material for such instruc- 
tion is obtained. 


VOCATIONAL-TRAINING PROGRAM 


In 1933 the Central Committee on District Activities of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s Division of Production appointed a Topi- 
cal Committee on Vocational Training to assist the supervisors of 
industrial education in the States of Texas and Oklahoma to develop 
vocational-training courses suitable for oil-field workers, Texts on 
the following subjects, developed under the guidance of experi- 
enced operators, have been published by these State departments: 


Applied Mathematics (Elementary), Applied Mathematics (Ad- 


vanced ), Elementary Science, Internal-Combustion Engines (Oil, Gas, 
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and Diesel), Steam Power, Electric Power, Motor-Vehicle Driving, Pull- 
ing Wells, Drilling Practices, Natural Gas 


The texts are made especially applicable to oil-field operations. 
For example, Mathematics deals with the problems which may con- 
front the oil-field worker in gauging tanks, figuring production, 
measuring pipe, and determining the weight of loads, belt speeds, 
pipe volumes, and the like. Even the college-trained men find these 
courses helpful by aiding them to apply their knowledge to the 
work of the industry. 

Thousands of workers have participated in these courses directed 
by the State departments of vocational training in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, California, and other States. 
Each class is usually taught by an oil-company employee especially 
qualified in his subject, and working under the direction of the 
State department of education as provided for under the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act. Enrollment on the part of the workers is entirely 
voluntary. 

On the whole, the information and training which directly con- 
cern the worker’s own job and problems have proved most accept- 
able to him. 
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THE NEW ERA IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


JOHN A. OARTEL 
Assistant in Training, Carnegie-lllinots Steel Corporation 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY TRAINING CONSCIOUS 


When the country began to emerge from the depression follow- 
ing the stock market crash of 1929, American industry suddenly 
became training conscious and its leaders sensed the fact that only 
thoroughly trained workmen would enable it to meet the stringent 
demands for a better product at a reasonable price which the com- 
petition for markets is bringing in these latter days. 

A training program is necessary because: (1) A lack of skilled 
tradesmen has been caused by restriction of immigration. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of our skilled tradesmen formerly came 
from Europe, and since this source of supply has been almost elim- 
inated, American industry must train its own tradesmen and skilled 
workers. (2) Stricter specifications for better material on the part 
of the purchaser have created a demand in industry for more intelli- 
gent and better trained workers who can think and plan in addition 
to following instructions. (3) Scientific advancement has brought 
radical changes in materials, methods, and processes. This situation 
necessitates a highly trained technical personnel for the supervisory 
positions. 

In the early days of the manufacture of iron and steel, little 
thought was given to quality or analysis. Steel was steel and was 
made by blowing pig iron from the blast furnaces in a converter to 
produce Bessemer steel, or was made in an open hearth from pig 
iron, steel scrap, and certain additions to produce open-hearth steel. 

These steels were made by men with very little education, in 
many cases, but with a strong physique. The work was hard, hot, 
and dangerous and required rugged workmen. Hours of employ- 
ment were long, twelve hours a day, seven days a week, with a 
twenty-four hour shift every week or two weeks, 
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Gradually, devices were designed and installed and hours of em- 
ployment shortened, until at present the eight-hour day and the 
forty-hour week are now standard throughout our industry. Com- 
fortable and clean locker and shower rooms are provided for the 
convenience of all our employees, and it is not uncommon to see 
them entering and leaving the plants dressed as neatly as office 
workers. 

While these changes have been taking place, research as to quality 
and specifications of steel has also been forging ahead. Research 
work has been carried on for many years, but greater emphasis was 
given this important phase of production during the depression than 
at any other time in the past. Orders for steel were deferred, and 
when given were for small tonnages. Specifications were more rigid 
and tolerances more exacting. Our industry emerged from the 
depression with new and better steels. From a humble beginning, 
when steel was just steel, with few requirements on the part of the 
personnel involved in its production other than a good strong phy- 
sique, the steel industry has gone through an evolution, until today 
the average steel plant is a complicated but highly systematic assort- 
ment of huge furnaces, giant cranes, and enormous machinery, all 
of which is designed, built, operated, and maintained by the human 
element, and requires well-trained, specialized personnel. 

From where does this supply of technically trained personnel 
come? From many sources. For the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration, the chief source of supply is from the ranks of existing per- 
sonnel through training and promotion. As much as possible, 
promotions are made from within the organization. This policy is 
neither new nor revolutionary. A great many of the executive posi- 
tions, supervisory positions, and skilled or specialized occupations 
throughout every plant are filled by men who started at the bottom. 

At the present time, we maintain as complete records as possible 
of all our employees who are pursuing evening or correspondence 
courses, getting data from schools and colleges. We know what 
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progress is being made and this effort is being recognized. Many of 
our employees starting with only a common-school education have 
obtained their college education and received their degree in some 
branch through the night route. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation is at present engaged in 
seven forms of training; namely, (1) foreman and supervisory train- 
ing, (2) technical graduate training, (3) trade extension work, (4) 
sales training, (5) Americanization courses, (6) job training, and 
(7) apprentice training. 


Foreman and Supervisory Training 


Foreman and supervisory development is brought about, first, 
through the experience of the supervisor on the job, and, second, 
through the exchange and comparison of experience by the con- 
ference method. 

Through this method we endeavor to develop intelligent, con- 
structive thinking and aid the foreman to organize his own experi- 
ences into logical order so that they can be evaluated and satisfactory 
conclusions can be reached which can be put to work. The objective 
of foreman and supervisory development can be summed up in one 
sentence: To help the supervisor to understand better the problems 
of men and management. 

The conference method of developing foremen and supervisors 
has been in force for some time in the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration. This work is divided between courses of an informational 
and developmental nature. 

Informational courses are conducted by plant or Corporation spe- 
cialists or by an outside agency. Developmental work is usually 
carried on by trained conference leaders. 

Results achieved to date have been most satisfactory. We believe, 
under the proposed plan, this success will continue, especially since 
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each topic can be analyzed and discussed around the four basic prin- 
ciples: supervision, psychology, economics, and organization. In this 
manner, we believe our conferences are more than conferences, in 
that the tools necessary to solve the many problems and to arrive 
at workable conclusions are placed in our foremen’s hands through 
the medium of the principles embodied in our basic courses. 


Technical Graduate Training 


The recruiting of technical graduates, when this is necessary, is 
done by a committee from the principal subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation shortly before the students graduate from 
college, the number required being previously determined from 
individual plant surveys. The leading engineering colleges are 
visited and interested members of the senior classes are interviewed. 
Those whom the committee believes have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for success in the steel industry are offered definite employ- 
ment. 

There are two methods of induction into the company: (a) assign- 
ment to the Observation Corps in the plants where such organiza- 
tions are provided for, and (b) where there is no Observation Corps, 
assignment directly into maintenance, production, or engineering 
branches of the service. 


Training and Follow-up 


Regular Work. As it is intended that these young men shall fully 
earn their pay, they are given a variety of experience. While there 
are many differences from plant to plant the plan may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) complete instruction regarding safety; (2) ex- 
perience in the blooming and slabbing of steel; (3) experience at 
the open-hearth furnaces; (4) experience at the finishing mills; (5) 
experience in the physical laboratory. 

Supplemental Studies. At present these consist of: (1) daily or 
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weekly meetings; (2) circulation of marked copies of steel journals; 
(3) extension courses by engineering colleges. 

A more thorough course is being prepared by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. The trainees will meet regularly each week at the 
different plants for a course in the making, shaping, and treating of 
steel. The teacher will be a member of the staff of the Training 
Division. This course will cover a period of several months and will 
be supplemented by visits to the other plants of the corporation. 
Promising young men in the various plants who are not technical 
graduates will also be given the advantage of this course. 

Ultimate Placement of the Students. Careful records of the tech- 
nical graduates will be kept by the Training Division as well as by 
the local metallurgist. On the basis of these records, recommenda- 
tions will be made to department heads who are looking for techni- 
cal men. A persistent effort will be made to “sell” these men into 
permanent jobs in all departments. The Observation Corps is a res- 
ervoir from which to draw replacements for all departments. 


Trade Extension Work 


Trade extension work reaches by far the greatest number of em- 
ployees and at present is being carried on in a large number of plants 
in the Corporation. This work is given in conjunction with the school 
districts. Classes are held not only in related subjects, but also in 
shop practice. The various classes are held in the general offices, the 
various shops, and the public-school buildings. 

A feature of our Youngstown program is the teacher-training 
course conducted by a representative of the Ohio State Department 
of Trade and Industrial Education. All extension teachers are tak- 
ing this training in an effort to improve their teaching technique. 
Youngstown’s slogan is “Keep the school open to all—an equal 
opportunity for all.” 
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Sales Training 


Sales training is not new with Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
but the program has been revised recently to conform to the spirit 
of the times. In this newer program, sales students acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of the chemical and physical composition of steel 
and also all phases of its manufacture. The complete job of sales 
training involves: (1) selection, (2) training, and (3) placement. 

1. In the selection, college graduates are favored though a degree 
is not an absolute prerequisite, employees are given preferential 
treatment, and recommendations by district sales managers are en- 
couraged. 

2. The training covers 18 months consisting of varying periods at 
the mills, general offices, and district sales offices. The time at the 
mills includes time at the blast furnaces, open hearth, Bessemer, all 
types of rolling and finishing, inspection, chemical and physical 
laboratory, and numerous inspection trips. 

3. Thus far, most of the students have been snapped up by district 
sales managers before they have had time to complete the course. 
When this first acute demand is satisfied, it is the intention to try to 
place a reasonable number of students each year in the district sales 
offices. 


Americanization Courses 


The companies which were merged into Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation carried on Americanization work for some years before 
the merger. In the present training program this work has been 
intensified to reach and serve more of our foreign-born employees 
so as to assist them in becoming American citizens. A typical set-up 
is the one in the Youngstown district. The course in this district 
covered a period of seven weeks and was designed to instruct the 
foreign born in the following essentials, preparatory to final exami- 
nation for naturalization: (1) to familiarize the student with the 
method of writing his own name and to give him incidental infor- 
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mation that will qualify him for naturalization papers; (2) to 
familiarize the student with the major organization of our govern- 
ment including the executive, judicial, and legislative branches and 
their major functions; (3) to acquaint the student with the duties 
of the highest officials of our government in relation to each other 
and to the country as a whole; (4) to acquaint the student with the 
government of the State of Ohio and the persons elected to the vari- 
ous positions in the government of the State; (5) to familiarize the 
student with the officials responsible for the government of Youngs- 
town and Mahoning County; (6) to explain the process of law- 
making in the State of Ohio; (7) to remind the students of the 
privileges granted to them through the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Americanization work is also carried on by other Corporation 
plants. At Duquesne it is carried on in codperation with the WPA 
and over two hundred persons are enrolled. 


Job Training 


There are various forms of job training. One such form, known 
as employee training, is in progress at the McDonald Works in the 
Youngstown district. Three trades are being served; namely, elec- 
tricians, roll turners, and machinists. 

In this plan we cooperate with the local school district under the 
Smith-Hughes Act of Congress. The instructors of these groups, 
each of which usually numbers twenty-five to thirty tradesmen, are 
selected from the ranks of our own employees. Twice each week, 
for two hours a day, on the employee’s own time, sessions are held 
for instruction in related subjects. The instructor spends the balance 
of his time with a group on the job, dividing it among the members 
of the entire group and assisting them in their regular work to do 
a better job. The instructor, under this plan, is a school-district em- 
ployee after selection and is on the school-district payroll, but he 
spends his entire time in the plant with this group of employees. 
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Apprentice Training 

The first steps leading to the formal adoption and launching of 
the apprentice program were taken some years ago during the 
depth of the depression when a few farsighted men in the com- 
pany looked into the future and saw a possible shortage of skilled 
tradesmen in the mills when business should become normal. This 
shortage would be due to several factors; namely, (1) the transfer 
of tradesmen to other occupations and jobs. The scarcity of build- 
ing work and the deferring of maintenance work in the mills dur- 
ing the depression resulted in tradesmen seeking other forms of 
livelihood, perhaps in other localities, which, if satisfactory, perma- 
nently removed them from the mills. (2) Old age and death took 
no holiday during the depression, but continued to remove their 
quota of men from the industry. (3) Because of restriction of immi- 
gration, previously mentioned, the program was conceived and 
launched to ensure an adequate supply of well-trained tradesmen 
when operations became normal. 

An educational committee was first appointed to bring in recom- 
mendations which, with the necessary changes and improvements, 
were adopted, and the plan was launched. A manual was printed 
and came from the press in December 1936. This manual which 
was illustrated and attractively bound described the plan in detail. 
The manual has been widely distributed. 

The execution of the plan has gained momentum until, at the 
present time, apprentices are enrolled in 13 trades in 15 plants and 
are regularly and systematically pursuing a definite plan of training. 

Survey of Requirements. After the program was inaugurated, the 
various plants began to ask how many apprentices we should have. 
Some authorities state there should be one apprentice to every four, 
five, or six journeymen. Others use a formula of 2¥, per cent of all 
tradesmen under 45 years of age and 5 per cent of all those over 
45 years of age. These formulas may be entirely correct. We have 
not, however, had any experience along these lines. As a conse- 
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quence, and to assist the plant in determining the correct number of 
apprentices, we developed a survey chart and requested the plants 
to tabulate their tradesmen. While these charts covered the range 
of years between 18 and 65, we were most concerned with the col- 
umns 59 to 62 inclusive. To the number of men in each trade rep- 
resented in the 62-year column, we have been adding from 10 to 25 
per cent to allow for mortality, apprentices quitting, and possible 
expansion of business. This is especially true in some trades such 
as welding. The columns 61, 60, and 59 indicate a forecast of the 
number of additional apprentices needed for a complete cycle of 
apprenticeship. The use of this chart prevents any wild guessing or 
padding. Too many apprentices may be as detrimental as not 
enough. This survey will be made annually. 

Selection of Apprentices. The trade survey having shown the 
number of apprentices the company desired to employ, careful 
thought and planning were given to their selection. All apprentices 
are selected and placed by the individual plant management with 
the codperation and assistance of the district office. The wide distri- 
bution of the apprentice manual brought a flood of applications 
for apprentice jobs to the various plants. At one plant, where 26 
apprentices were to be employed, there were over six hundred appli- 
cations; similar conditions obtained at the other plants. This pre- 
sented an industrial-relations problem which was happily solved 
by restricting those considered to employees, sons of employees, 
and sons of pensioners who could qualify as to requirements con- 
tained in the apprentice manual. Three standard psychological tests 
were then given the applicants; namely, a mental alertness test, a 
paper-form board mechanical aptitude test, and a personality inven- 
tory, the latter for a check on neurotic tendency. The final selection 
was made by the department superintendent after a personal inter- 
view. 

Plant Apprentice Training Manual. In order to ensure uniformity 
of training, definite outlines were prepared through the cooperative 
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efforts of all of the plants in the district. Five distinct divisions are 
embodied in our plan as follows: (1) trade experience outline; (2) 
related subjects; (3) supplemental information—information and 
operation sheet; (4) shop talks; (5) inspection trips. 

A tentative Plant Apprentice Training Manual was prepared, 
and all directors of training met in conference to discuss the out- 
lines. Each director of training then met with various foremen and 
department heads in his own plant and reviewed these same out- 
lines, making corrections and additions as deemed advisable. All 
directors of training then met again in conference and final out- 
lines were prepared. The outlines cover all operations of each trade 
arranged to progress from the simple to the more complex. In con- 
nection with the related subjects, such as mathematics, drawing, 
theory, and science, several services were thoroughly analyzed; 
plant classes taught by selected technical personnel; classes held in 
conjunction with the local trade schools; and correspondence-school 
service. The correspondence-school service and local trade schools 
were adopted. 

Instruction, to be of the most value, must be specific or individ- 
ual. The apprentice studies the theory of the machine he is working 
on or the operation he is performing at the time he is doing the 
work. 

The contents of the related-subjects courses were developed in 
the same manner as the trade-experience outline. In addition to the 
time spent in supervised study periods on company time, each 
apprentice is required to study on his own time an equivalent num- 
ber of hours. 

Information and operation sheets are being prepared by a sub- 
committee through the assistance of various foremen and depart- 
ment heads in all plants. These sheets will dovetail operations in 
trade outlines and will contain shortcuts and trade “kinks” and such 
information as is not readily found in texts. Sketches are employed 
liberally to illustrate principles. We believe this supplemental in- 
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formation will materially reduce accidents and waste of time and 
material by teaching the proper method of doing the work and the 
proper tools and equipment to use . 

The apprentice manual first prepared included a list of shop talks 
to be given. There are 48 talks listed for each trade. Another com- 
mittee is at work preparing these short talks. Upon completion and 
after distribution, these talks will be uniform in all plants. Lastly, 
we believe every apprentice should know his own plant. To make 
this possible, inspection trips are periodically made to selected 
departments. One department at a time is visted until the plant is 
covered. Subsequent inspection trips will then be made to other 
plants in the vicinity, the apprentices visiting principally the shops. 
The development of our plan has taken considerable effort on the 
part of many hundreds of employees. This large number is due to 
the fact that we have over a score of plants and twelve trades are 
being taught. Department heads, foremen, assistant foremen, and 
keymen, together with directors of training, have all contributed. 
It is truly a codperative project resulting in the same plan being 
followed in all plants of the Corporation. 

Records. Bookkeeping has been reduced to a minimum. How- 
ever, guesswork must be eliminated. To be certain that each appren- 
tice has obtained experience in all operations and covered all phases 
of a trade, we have developed progression and control charts. It 
is possible to ascertain at any time the standing of any apprentice. 
The apprentice is required to fill out each day on a 3 by 5 card the 
operations he has worked on during the day, giving the unit num- 
ber and subs, as shown on the trade outline, and the hours of work. 
Once each week, during the super‘ ised study period, these cards 
are collected. The director of training then transfers this informa- 
tion to a progression chart. When forty hours of work have been 
completed in any unit, a block on the control chart is then filled in. 
Since our apprentices obtain their trade experience on work coming 
through the shops, considerable fluctuation is necessary. The control 
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chart will, therefore, have a broken line in many cases, but upon 
completion of the apprenticeship, the control chart will show a solid 
filled-in line denoting all units and all operations are completed. 

Visual Education. Visual education will be given by means of 
motion pictures, charts, diagrams, demonstrations, and anything 
pertinent to the subject that can be handled or seen. A list of avail- 
able motion pictures has been compiled as follows: 


1. Films distributed by the United States Bureau of Mines, which in- 
clude the story of steel by the United States Steel Corporation 

2. The Arteries of Industry, by the National Tube Company 

3. The San Francisco Bridge, a sound picture by the American Bridge 
Company 

4. Refractories, by the Harbison-Walker Company 

5. Gas Cutting and Welding, by the Linde Air Products Company 

6. Films distributed and shown by the Chevrolet Motor Company 


Every effort is being made to guarantee the thorough training of 
our apprentices, as described; and we believe that this will be pos- 
sible and that our apprentices will be an asset to the corporation and 
a credit to the community. 














TRAINING THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
FOR INDUSTRY 


J. H. BELKNAP 


Manager, Technical Employment and Training, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Recognizing that the period between graduation from college 
and employment in a productive position is a difficult one for the 
technical graduate, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company many years ago laid the foundation for a graduate-stu- 
dent training program which would bridge this transition with 
maximum efficiency. This plan of training and assignment has 
undergone numerous changes during the thirty-five years it has 
been in effect, but the underlying ideas developed during the early 
years are found in the present training programs. 

The needs of both the student and the company are considered in 
this effort. On the principle that a person can succeed best when he 
is happy in his work, a large part of the program is devoted to guid- 
ance for the young graduates who have not yet determined in what 
field of endeavor they should work. Counsel with outstanding men 
in the engineering field, as well as group conferences with the many 
who have totally different occupations within the company, lead to 
a better understanding of the kinds of employment available in 
such an organization as Westinghouse. Our observance is that those 
who have, with the aid of such guidance, made their own decisions 
as to their desired life work receive the greatest enjoyment in their 
employment and are most successful. 

Appointments to the graduate-student course are normally made 
after the calls of representatives to the various college campuses. 
Applicants are viewed with the actual needs of the company in 
mind, and those who have particular desires as to design, manu- 
facturing, research, and commercial activities are classified accord- 
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ingly. The showing of the graduate student in his initial assign- 
ment in one of the various manufacturing organizations or offices 
helps to determine the correctness of his expressed wishes concern- 
ing his field of work, and his subsequent training is influenced by 
his reports and those of his immediate supervisors in this assignment. 

The General Training School and the Engineering and Design 
Schools provide classroom training for all who aspire to technical 
positions. The Accounting School prepares nontechnical graduates 
for work in the accounting and financial sections. 

The General Training School not only offers specific instruction 
in the design and proper application of the products manufactured 
by the company but also general training in the organization of the 
company and its business. The latter instruction has to do with per- 
sonnel, industrial-relations matters, company policies, and kindred 
items of interest particularly to the men who will represent the 
company in the commercial field throughout the United States and 
foreign areas. In addition, the group receives instruction in person- 
ality development, and a seminar provides an opportunity for self- 
expression and an investigation of topics of current interest in the 
affairs of the State, the nation, and the world at large. All graduate 
students, segregated for employment in the commercial, works- 
management, or industrial-engineering fields and in certain other 
lines, follow the schedule offered in the General Training School. 
Practical work in office or shop departments and attendance at class- 
room conferences are experienced concurrently, as the formal train- 
ing requires each Monday only for a period of seven months. 

The Engineering and Design Schools serve for the training of 
those who are to enter engineering and research positions. The Engi- 
neering School provides thorough and intensive instruction in the 
design and application of all principal apparatus manufactured by 
the company. For example, in three-hour conferences under the 
leadership of outstanding design engineers, the important features 
of the design and correct applications of the squirrel-cage motor, the 
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synchronous motor, and the transformer are developed. No less than 
twenty-eight different topics are considered, and in the first phase 
of the Engineering School not only are the conferences on company 
time but the time for preparation is a part of the regular schedule. 

In the Design School, mechanical and electrical problems are 
studied intensively. The treatment is highly mathematical and pro- 
vides fundamental training for those who are to follow research. 

The importance which the company attaches to the Engineering 
and Design Schools is attested by the fact that the chief engineer 
often attends and participates in discussions. In the General Train- 
ing School many of the conferences are led by company executives. 

Except for an intensive period of six weeks in the Engineering 
School, during which all their time is devoted to classroom work 
and preparation, graduate students in training for engineering posi- 
tions follow parallel assignments in the offices and laboratories. 
These experiences are of the kind which provide the desired back- 
ground for particular employments. Conferences with the individ- 
ual students and the needs of the particular departments guide in 
the making of these assignments. 

Evening classes are available for all who wish to pursue a regu- 
lar schedule of graduate work leading to advanced degrees. These 
classes, together with the classroom work of the Engineering and 
Design Schools, are a part of the University of Pittsburgh-Westing- 
house Codperative Plan and, during the season 1937-1938, had more 
than one thousand registrations. Both University of Pittsburgh and 
Westinghouse lecturers assist in the instruction. The Westinghouse 
educational program is company-wide in its scope and offers courses 
of graduate level in a number of company locations. 

Westinghouse has found that the program of graduate-student 
training very effectively bridges the gap between the academic train- 
ing provided by college courses and productive work in industry. 
In it also are the elements that enable the young men to select the 
occupations which will give them the greatest satisfaction and, 
therefore, the greatest possibility for development and advancement. 








THE CONFERENCE AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROCEDURE 


FRANK CUSHMAN 
Consultant in Vocational Education, Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


The conference often is referred to as a “method of instruction” 
or a “method of teaching.” Such a designation is unfortunate. It 
suggests that the conference leader is an instructor or a professor 
who, because of his mastery of a special body of knowledge, actively 
teaches or instructs a group of persons of lesser attainment in that 
particular field. While it is true that a conference leader performs 
a very high grade and difficult type of educational service, his work 
is so different from ordinary teaching that the term “conference 
method” is quite inadequate. In view of this, it seems appropriate 
to regard the conference as a type of educational procedure quite 
distinct from the other two principal types known as the “informa- 
tional procedure” and the “instructional procedure.” 

Where the informational procedure is followed, the instructor or 
other person in charge of the group gives out information, either by 
word of mouth, by means of printed or typewritten material, by the 
use of pictures, drawings, diagrams, or in other ways appropriate 
for the purpose. Under this procedure, the job of the person in 
charge consists principally of (1) making information available, 
(2) checking up to be sure that it is understood by those who are to 
receive it, and, possibly (3) checking up to see if they have got it. 
This procedure, which is characteristic of much schoolwork and so- 
called conferences in all types of industrial and business organiza- 
tions, is important and has its legitimate place. Consequently, 
nothing in these pages should be regarded as unkind criticism 
either of the informational procedure or of the lecture method 
which occupies such a prominent place in that procedure; we 
merely desire to point out what the characteristics of the different 
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educational procedures are and to call attention to the fact that each 
is appropriate for certain types of educational objectives. Conversely, 
each is of little or no value in connection with other types of educa- 
tional objectives. 

The instructional procedure is followed wherever an individual 
or a group is to be definitely instructed or taught something by an 
instructor or teacher. This procedure is used where the unit of 
instruction or the lesson involves something more than the ex- 
change of information. Where the instructional procedure is fol- 
lowed, pupils or learners are required to apply what the instructor 
teaches them and to satisfy the instructor that they have made some 
definite addition either to the sum total of their manipulative skill 
or to their technical knowledge and ability to solve specific prob- 
lems. Demonstrations of several different types have an important 
place where the instructional procedure is in operation and, in most 
cases, application “on the job” is the method followed in the final 
check-up. This procedure, especially as it relates to the field of 
vocational training, is described in detail in a number of books, of 
which The Instructor, the Man and the Job by the late Dr. Charles 
R. Allen is probably the best example. 

The conference procedure is radically different from either the 
informational or instructional procedures. The instructor-pupil, 
professor-student, or speaker-audience relationship is characteristic 
of both of these procedures, but this relationship is one of the things 
least to be desired where the conference procedure is in operation. 

Conference work is possible when certain conditions are satisfied. 
There should be a problem or question of importance for which 
there is no single definite or final answer. This problem or question 
should be one concerning which the members of the conference 
group have had sufficient experience to provide them with a basis 
for doing some reflective or constructive thinking, because one 
essential purpose of the conference procedure is to promote clear 
thinking in terms of the available data or facts. Under ideal condi- 
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tions all of the available data or known facts are secured from the 
group members through controlled or directed discussion and the 
pooling of experience. The leader, instead of supplying information 
or teaching a lesson, has the job of stimulating and controlling dis- 
cussion and assisting the group to analyze problems and think them 
through to a solution. 

The first conference step is to secure the available facts or data 
relative to the problem to be considered. There are really only two 
principal sources for these data: (1) the experience of the group 
members (first-hand experience) and (2) the experience of others 
(second-hand experience). Data secured from printed material 
may or may not be based upon the first-hand participating experi- 
ence of the author; much of it may have been compiled from what 
others have written or said and based upon third- or fourth-hand, 
or possibly even more remote, experience. 

The next step is to sift out all “nonfunctioning” facts or data and 
to get the group to consider only data which have a direct bearing 
on the particular problem under discussion. 

The third step of the conference is the evaluation of the function- 
ing data. As the group members are stimulated to weigh and evalu- 
ate all of the functioning facts that can be secured, they develop 
ideas. This is a highly important stage of the conference. 

In step four, which naturally follows, members of the group 
make decisions or arrive at some sort of conclusions in the light of 
the evaluation of facts characteristic of the preceding conference 
step. As far as ordinary conference work is concerned, when step 
four is completed, or when the group members have made up their 
minds, little more can be accomplished at the conference table, 
except in cases where it may be found possible to devise a plan for 
making the decision or conclusion effective in practice. 

The next two steps—five, making a plan, and six, carrying it out 
—while distinct steps in conference work, may or may not be at- 
tempted in the conference as such. 
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Step seven, checking up the results, is a phase of the whole pro- 
cedure which, in most cases, is quite separate and apart from group 
discussion and frequently this stage is not completed for a period 
of months after the original problem was presented for discussion 
by the conference group. 

Many who have had teaching experience may be more or less 
alarmed and in some cases afraid to use the conference because it 
often happens that the conference group will not arrive at a decision 
or conclusion which is unanimous. Conference leaders should rec- 
ognize that if real thinking is to be promoted each conference 
member must necessarily think in terms of his own experience. 
That his particular experience has been different from the experi- 
ence of every other member of the group naturally causes differ- 
ences of opinion. Under ideal conditions, each group member uses 
his own brains in trying to think his way through the problem to a 
sound conclusion, and the training resulting from that experience, 
with a whole series of problems, has a very definite value in develop- 
ing the ability of the group members to “use their heads” on the 
job. 

From the preceding, it may be inferred that conference work on 
problems associated with a person’s job is appropriate only for 
those who are expected to use their heads on the job and to make 
decisions within their own fields of responsibility. In other words, 
the conference procedure is appropriate in proportion as the group 
members are expected or required to exercise judgment in the per- 
formance of their work. Occasionally one hears of industrial or 
business organizations which are operated on the theory that all of 
the head work can be done by a few individuals at the head of the 
organization. Theoretically, every detail is taken care of higher up 
and all the workers and minor executives are supposed to do is to 
follow instructions. When this situation prevails, conference work 
is about the last type of educational effort that should be attempted, 
and all meetings of supervisors, foremen, and other minor execu- 
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tives should be strictly limited to informational meetings where 
men are definitely told what is wanted. It is doubtless true that 
when men are encouraged to think, they tend to disagree. 

To those who have had no experience or contact with the confer- 
ence procedure in industry or business, it may seem strange that 
there could be so many problems confronting supervisors and fore- 
men to which there are no uniform or exact answers. It would be 
the height of absurdity for a group of men to argue and discuss 
questions to which there was a definite and precise answer, such as 
the question: “What is the sum of 2 and 2?” Everybody in the 
group would know the answer and there would be nothing to 
argue about. However, the question, “Should a foreman ever give 
an order to a man responsible to another foreman?” illustrates a 
type of problem on which straight thinking by a group of foremen 
would be profitable and worth while. 

There are many situations where supervisors can—if they wish 
and know how to—utilize judgment in their work and cooperate 
in the interest of the larger objectives of the organization in which 
they are employed. Many large industrial and business concerns 
regard their supervisors and foremen as personnel managers de 
facto and as instructors on the job in their own departments. This 
indicates a constantly enlarging field for the exercise of good judg- 
ment by foremen and supervisors in dealing with situations for 
which they are held responsible. 

In general, it may be stated that there are five principal confer- 
ence objectives. The first of these—group thinking on practical 
problems—has already been mentioned. 

The second conference objective is to have the members of confer- 
ence groups acquire the ability to view their jobs objectively. They 
analyze their duties and responsibilities and as a result get a clearer 
conception of just what their jobs are. 

The third conference objective is to promote codperation and 
teamwork, especially between those of equal rank in an organiza- 
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tion. Every person who has ever worked in an industrial or business 
organization is aware of the tendency to work at cross purposes, 
while on the surface, and officially, everything is running smoothly. 

The fourth conference objective consists of helping each group 
member to organize his years of work experience and thereby 
develop a clearer understanding of his job and the proper relation- 
ships between its several phases. 

Cooperation carried one step further results in a better meeting of 
joint or divided responsibilities and better teamwork in an organ- 
ization. To accomplish this is the fifth conference objective. 

Assuming that “working at cross purposes” on the part of the 
foreman and supervisors has been largely eliminated, the efforts of 
the individual supervisors may be considered as a series of “lines of 
force” all pointing the same way. Carrying the figure one step 
further, if all these parallel lines could be regarded as behaving in a 
manner similar to that of rays of light, they could be passed through 
a suitable “lens” (conference) and made to focus at a specific point. 
The “focal point” of the respective efforts of the different depart- 
ments might then be considered as the big job of the organization 
as a whole. The effect on the organization caused by some one in it 
starting to work at cross purposes with others would be to “disturb 
the focus” and “blur the image” in much the same way as a defect 
in a glass lens. ‘A well-directed series of conferences of supervisors 
and minor executives tends to produce the same effect on the sep- 
arate lines of effort of different departments as the glass lens per- 
forms in focusing rays of light. 

Some of the conditions necessary to the success of conference 
work have already been mentioned specifically or indicated in the 
preceding discussion. However, one other condition is so important 
that it merits special mention. No training program, and especially 
no program of group conferences, can be expected to yield very 
much in the way of results unless the higher executives in the organ- 
ization understand the general objectives and procedures to be 
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followed, and actually approve of the plan. Therefore, the point of 
beginning in establishing a conference program is at the top of the 
organization. Sufficient experience has been gained in the past 
twenty years to support the statement that it is largely a waste of 
time to attempt a conference program in any organization in ad- 
vance of developing in the higher executives an understanding of 
what it is all about, and securing their general approval of the plan. 

The conference procedure is a powerful instrument for influenc- 
ing people. It has great possibilities for constructive outcomes, and, 
like most other things which have possibilities for good, it has 
equally great possibilities for doing damage. Because of this fact, 
conference leaders should be selected with the utmost care and 
should be adequately trained for their work. They should possess a 
working command of the technique of handling and controlling 
discussions without dominating the thinking of a group of intelli- 
gent men, and they should have a full appreciation of the dangers 
involved in promoting full and free discussion of actual problems 
and unsatisfactory situations. 




















COOPERATIVE COURSE IN RETAILING IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 
Principal, Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York City 


Few people realize the very effective codperation that exists be- 
tween the schools and industry. One of the outstanding movements 
of this kind is the codperative course between the retail dry-goods 
stores of New York City and the Straubenmuller Textile High 
School. 

As there are already indications that cooperative work on the 
high-school level may be opened up in fields other than retailing, 
the methods developed in the retail field will no doubt serve as a 
guide in these other fields and therefore have especial importance 
for all interested in this type of education and in the problems of 
vocational guidance and adjustment which play such an important 
part in it. 


WHY COOPERATIVE COURSES 


There are several reasons why codperative retail training should 
have proved particularly successful in New York City. The place- 
ment problem has been simplified by the great number of large 
stores, several of these being presided over by progressive executives 
who are interested in education and willing to work with the 
schools. 

Then, too, training for selling presents peculiar problems which 
are not susceptible of solution by the usual methods of commercial 
instruction. The success of the store worker is far more dependent 
upon the development of attitudes and the social qualities than 
upon the acquisition of information and skills. Schools are far 
better equipped to impart information, to train in thinking in 
abstract fields, and even to develop certain types of skills than to 
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develop in the pupils such characteristics as are called for in retail 
training. For this reason the full-time high school, following con- 
ventional methods of instruction, has less to offer either the prospec- 
tive store worker or the merchant employer than it can offer pupils 
or employers in the clerical fields. Cooperative work, by requiring 
the pupil to face real work situations in addition to classroom in- 
struction, is effective in bringing about desirable attitudes and 
personality.’ 

Furthermore, the pupil, from his work experience, obtains clear 
concepts which have a vitality that no concept conjured from the 
printed page or the spoken word can ever have for the majority 
of young people. These concepts give a quality to the related class- 
room work in retailing, merchandise, economics, and other subjects 
which is very difficult to produce without the work experience. On 
the other hand, the related classroom instruction stimulates the 
cooperative worker to take an intelligent interest in his job by giv- 
ing him an understanding of the relation of that job to the whole 
retailing process and to the social and economic system of which it 
forms a part; and, most important of all, teaches him through self- 
criticism and comparison with others to improve himself as a 
person. 

Most of all, the consciousness of playing a real part in a real world 
and the pay envelope at the end of the week motivate the pupil in a 
way that is of inestimable value to him in his schoolwork and 
behavior. 

PLACEMENT 


The work experience arranged for by the central office of the 
Straubenmuller Textile High School is of two types, service place- 
ment and paid placement. 

Service placement consists of assignments in the Textile High 
School offices and in elementary schools as junior clerical workers. 


* See Carl S. Ell, “The Social Significance of the Cooperative Plan,” School and Society, 
April 1935, Pp. 449-454. 
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The hours are from 9.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. There is no pay for this 
work but it furnishes excellent preparation for a paid job. Pupils 
are left on service jobs for lengths of time that depend on the 
quality of their work and the conditions of commercial placement. 
Service placement takes care of the large influx of pupils at the 
beginning of each term who must be fed into industry gradually 
during the term. It is also of great help in developing the more 
backward pupils because the school clerks, under whom the pupils 
work, are expected to give them very careful supervision in return 
for the assistance received from these pupil-clerks. Pupils who fail 
on a paid job return to service work for a time until they show 
sufficient improvement to warrant another placement. Service 
placement also takes care of pupils who lose their jobs temporarily 
because of poor business conditions. From this point of view it may 
be regarded as the shock absorber of the placement system. For 
some of the boys, service as Western Union messengers—with pay, 
of course—takes the place of service placement as preliminary 
training for store work. 

When a pupil has developed sufficient poise, makes a good ap- 
pearance, and has shown a reasonable proficiency in schoolwork, 
he is put on an eligible list for placement and is sent to a paid posi- 
tion in one of the stores as soon as a vacancy occurs. Usually the 
position is a junior job such as that of a messenger, a packer, a stock 
boy or a stock girl, a marker, or a junior clerk. Some of the more 
mature girls go immediately to cashier-packing or selling work and 
some of the boys to the delivery work. In all of these positions pupils 
receive good pay and valuable experience and any one may serve as 
a steppingstone to something better. 

In order that the job may have the greatest possible educational 
value certain agreements are made with the cooperating stores be- 
fore cooperation begins. First, the store is to rate pupils on their job 
performance at least once a term, this rating forming an important 
part of their credits for promotion and graduation. 
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Secondly, a pupil leaving school shall be dropped by the store 


and shall not be taken on as a full-time worker until at least three 
months after leaving school. On the part of the school’s central 
office and the business organizations it is understood that the co- 
dperative pupils shall be carefully selected to meet the requirements 
of the business houses and that their educational weaknesses will be 
corrected as far as possible. Studies of the difficulties found by our 
pupils has caused us to modify our curriculum and our teaching 
methods in several respects, Table I shows the cooperative curricu- 
lum of the Straubenmuller Textile High School. 


EVALUATION OF THE COOPERATIVE RETAIL COURSE 


There are several measures by which the cooperative course in 
retailing may be evaluated. Unfortunately, no provision has been 
made in the school organization for the more elaborate scientific 
studies of effectiveness which look so well in print. The only meas- 
ure of value that we are able to present is just such a measure as is 
used in industry itself. If a business is meeting the needs of a 
sufficient portion of the public on a basis which gives a profit to the 
owners and satisfies the workers employed and is not inimical to 
society it is rated a success. In all educational movements there are 
only two questions to be asked: Does the system serve the pupil? 
Does it serve society? The measure of the service to society would 
seem to lie in the answer to two questions: Does the course produce 
(1) desirable citizens and (2) valuable workers? The first of these 
two questions only time can answer. The second is answered in the 
placement of codperative pupils in competition with full-time 
workers during their training period and the placement and pro- 


motion of these pupils upon graduation. To a certain extent the 


value of the course to the pupils may be measured by the same cri- 
teria. Success on the job connotes satisfactory vocational guidance, 


the required training, and a good adjustment to work relations. In: 


these terms, our pupils are successful and the course is of value. 




















Term Ill 

English 

Health Education and Hygiene 
Music 

Economic Citizenship 
Commercial Arithmetic 

Office Practice and Filing 


Typing 


Required Subjects 
Term V 
English 
Health Education and Hygiene 
Practicum 
Economic Geography 
Electives 


Term VI 

English 

Health Education and Hygiene 
Practicum 

Commercial Law I 

Electives 


Term VII 

English 

Health Education and Hygiene 
Practicum 

Commercial Law II 

American History 

Electives 


Term VIII 

English 

Health Education and Hygiene 
Practicum 

: American History 

Our Economic Problems 
Electives 





* Unprepared subjects. 





Units 
5 
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TABLE I 


CoursE OF STUDY FOR THE COOPERATIVE DIVISION 
OF STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE HicH SCHOOL 


Terms I and II follow the regular commercial course. 


Term IV Units 
English 5 
Health Education and Hygiene 4 
Music I 
Economic Geography 5 
Merchandise Art 5 
Textiles 5 
Typing 5 
30 
Electives 
Choose 3 (2 prepared and 1 unprepared) 
Retailing I 


*Machine Calculation I 
Nontextile Merchandise I 
Accounts I 

*Merchandise Design I 


Choose 3 (2 prepared and 1 unprepared) 
Retailing II 
*Machine Calculation II 
Nontextile Merchandise II 
Accounts II 
*Merchandise Design II 


Choose 2 (1 prepared and 1 unprepared) 
Retailing III 
*Machine Calculation III 
Any elective from terms V and VI 


Choose 2 (1 prepared and 1 unprepared) 
Retailing IV 
*Machine Calculation IV 
Any electives from V and VI 
Or an elective from terms V, VI, or VII 








EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FILENE ORGANIZATION 


ELEANOR J. SAUNDERS 
Training Supervisor, Wm. Filene’s Sons Com pany, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Training, which today is considered one of the most recent divi- 
sions of retail-store work, has always existed in one form or another. 
The first training in Filene’s dates back to the very early days of the 
store when employees were few. William Filene, the founder of the 
organization and father of Lincoln Filene and the late E. A. Filene, 
made a practice of inviting the employees to frequent meetings at 
his home to discuss problems pertaining to their work. Of this plan 
Lincoln Filene in his book 4 Merchant's Horizon writes (page 
388) : “When the business came into the hands of my brother and 
myself, these meetings with our employees had become a regular 
institution. It was at these meetings that we discussed, and we did 
discuss most vigorously, the standards of service that we as a store 
would adopt. It was here that my brother developed with our people 
our contribution to sounder merchandising methods.” 

This give and take between their employees and themselves 
exemplifies the early training methods practised by Filene’s. To 
them, employees presented a valuable resource of ideas and infor- 
mation. These meetings also achieved the purpose and end of all 
training, increased efficiency. By discussing better methods of store- 
keeping, the employees were automatically setting up higher stand- 
ards for the performance of their own jobs. 

As the store grew and its system became necessarily more compli- 
cated, and the public had grown to expect more from salespeople in 
the way of information and service, the need for more organized 
training appeared. The first training director was appointed in 1909. 
His program was founded on two basic ideas: (1) decentralization 
of training, and (2) utilization of store experience as a means of 
instruction. 
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The training director felt that his real function as an educational 
director was to organize a scheme of training which would include 
every executive in the store as an assistant educational director and 
that classes should be carried on during business hours without 
interference with regular duties. The training director naturally 
would organize the work so that it would be systematic. 

He also felt that organizing the fund of accumulated store ex- 
perience as a means of instruction was much more beneficial to the 
employees than formal class instruction and talks on theory. 

Today the training department is an administrative department. 
In other words its duties are of a managerial nature. Its chief func- 
tion is to see that training plans are made and carried out by 
department heads. It organizes and outlines the material to be 
taught, and then goes over it with the executive in charge who does 
the actual teaching, except in such courses as on system, textiles, 
color, and design which can best be taught by the training staff. 

There are five people in our present training department: the 
training supervisor and four assistants. Each assistant is responsible 
for the training of a specific section of the store, including both sell- 
ing and nonselling employees. The supervision of a promotional 
course is assigned to each department member to ensure that the 
class is being conducted systematically. Initiation, selling system, 
textiles, and color classes are taught by the assistants. 

The responsibilities of the training department are threefold and 
may be classified under the following headings: (1) preémploy- 
ment training, (2) continuation training, and (3) training on the 
job for a better one, that is, resource training. 


PREEMPLOYMENT TRAINING 


Precmployment training, of course, applies only to new sales- 
people. Their work, which brings them in contact with customers 
and requires a knowledge of the store’s salescheck system, neces- 
sitates training before going on the job. Our new salespeople fall 
into two categories: the special salespeople who are hired for tem- 
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porary work, and the regular salespeople who are hired for per- 
manent positions. 

The new regular salesperson reports to the classroom on Monday 
or Tuesday morning at 9.30. A member of the training staff ex- 
plains the more important store rules and covers the first part of the 
selling system. At 11.30 the novice is taken to the department by the 
member of the training department and introduced to the head of 
the department who turns her over to the department instructor, an 
experienced salesperson responsible for the training of the new 
salespeople in that department. This department instructor is given 
extra compensation for her time and effort in training these people 
and is expected to check the new person’s selling system, to intro- 
duce her to the buyer who gives her merchandise information, and 
to ascertain that she understands the location of the store and 
department fittings. 

The new salesperson returns to the classroom on Wednesday 
morning and again on Thursday for further system or salescheck 
training. Not until Thursday afternoon is she permitted to make a 
sale on her own store number and without the supervision of her 
department instructor. 

All new people, whether selling or nonselling employees, are 
required to attend certain initiation classes within the first month 
of their employment. These classes include such subjects as store 
rules, directory, history, organization, and store tour. A member of 
the training staff conducts the class on rules by reading and explain- 
ing the store booklet; the head of the elevator force is the instructor 
of the directory class; and history and organization is the assignment 
of the training director who, in this way, has an opportunity of 
contacting all new employees. The purpose of this talk is to make 
the employee understand his role in the organization and his rela- 
tion to the executive to whom he is responsible. The initial training 
is classed as a part of job training which includes all employees. 
Salespeople have certain basic courses in addition to these back- 
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ground courses which they are expected to have completed within 
the first six months of their employment. Naturally salesmanship 
heads the list. Classes in this course are taught by section super- 
visors Or aN assistant service superintendent. No class group is 
ever larger than 12, and the discussion method is used in prefer- 
ence to the lecture. Experience has shown that large groups are not 
conducive to the free expression of individual selling experiences. 
During a course, which consists of eight one-hour meetings, demon- 
stration plays are used to illustrate certain principles of salesman- 
ship. Members of the class are the actors in these impromptu 
dramas, the rest of the group being the critics. At the last meeting 
diplomas are awarded, duly signed by the personnel superintendent 
and the training director. These diplomas are eagerly sought and 
many employees have them framed. 

Textiles or color follow salesmanship, depending upon the de- 
partment to which the new person is assigned. For instance, a 
knowledge of materials is more important for a boy’s clothing 
salesman than color. On the other hand, a millinery salesperson’s 
position demands a knowledge of color and line. 

Since these classes are given on store time, we plan to have them 
at the least busy hours of the day. The textiles course is usually given 
from 9.30 to 10.30 on Wednesdays and Fridays; color from 4.00 to 
5.00 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. All classes for basement sales- 
people are held from 4.00 to 5.00 as their busiest time of day is 
usually at opening time in the morning because of their many adver- 
tised sales. 

The textile class is taught by a member of the training staff. It is a 
sixteen-hour course and covers an explanation of the sources and 
characteristics of the raw materials, manufacturing processes, fin- 
ishes, and fabric analysis. This last point is made very practical 
through the use of actual department merchandise for the purpose 
of analysis. Demonstration playlets are also used to emphasize the 
selling points about the fabrics that the customer should know. At 
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least four textile classes are given each year. In May all groups are 
taken on a mill trip—usually to the Pequot Mill in Salem. This 
requires hiring a bus which leaves the store at 9.00 a.m. and returns 
at 1.00 p.m. This means that at least sixty people are out of the store 
a half day. 

The color, line, and design course is also taught by a member of 
the training department. The purpose of this course is to enable the 
salesperson to advise her customer as to what is correct for her from 
the standpoint of color and design. It is a fourteen-hour course and 
meets twice a week. At the completion of this course, the group is 
taken to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts where a special tour is 
arranged for them. 


CONTINUATION TRAINING 


So far we have considered training for the new salespeople only. 
Obviously they form a very small portion of our salesforce, which 
numbers about 1,500. It is just as necessary that the training of these 
people be continued in order that they may be kept up-to-date and 
that careless habits may be corrected. 

Each week the buyer and section supervisor of each department 
hold a morning meeting. The buyer explains the new merchandise 
he has purchased, the section supervisor discusses any department 
problems relating to service. 

Semiannually, in the spring and in the fall, the store stylist con- 
ducts a style show for all salespeople in the basement and women’s 
store. These shows are given on store time, and, in order that all 
salespeople may attend, the show is given on four successive morn- 
ings, one fourth of the salesforce attending each show. 

The week immediately following these shows, color and fabric 
meetings are held in all the departments to which these topics apply. 
Members of the training staff hold these meetings and use samples 
of the season’s fabrics and colors to illustrate their points. The 
fashion notebook, which is compiled by the training department, is 
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distributed at these meetings. These books are kept in the depart- 
ments and are used for reference on fashion questions. Floor meet- 
ings at which current style trends are discussed are held once a 
month by the store stylist. 

The men’s store has its own style show conducted by the division 
manager of that section of the store who is also a recognized style 
leader. In addition to the annual style show with models, monthly 
style meetings are held in the department. 

Sales Conferences. For the past six years Filene’s has been a 
leader with its annual sales conference idea. In 1933 when most 
businesses were not keeping their total personnel as busy as in 
former times, the personnel manager of Filene’s thought such a 
period could be used to advantage by having a complete review of 
salesmanship for the entire salesforce. The problems were how to 
offer old facts in a form that would interest the group, and how to 
get the entire salesforce off without crippling the organization in 
the department. 

The first conferences were held in 1933. The program was a week 
long, each day offering a different subject. The salesforce was 
divided in eighths, one eighth at a time being assigned to the train- 
ing department for the entire week’s program. The store manager 
opened each sales conference with a talk on “Personality and Its 
Importance in Salesmanship.” This was given every Monday morn- 
ing for the eight weeks that the conferences were in progress. An 
expert in voice culture emphasized what an asset a pleasant voice is 
to better selling. The New England Telephone Company staged a 
telephone playlet which explained the workings of the telephone 
system and illustrated the effect that efficient telephone service has 
on the customer. 

In the afternoons trips were planned to factories and museums. 
Salespeople in the hosiery department were taken to a hosiery mill 
near Boston to observe the manufacture of the product they were 
selling. Gift shop, jewelry, and glove people were given a trip and 
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special lecture at the museum. The toilet-goods department visited 
the Vita-Ray plant in Lowell, Massachusetts. Leathergoods sales- 
people were guests of the A. C. Laurence Leather Company in 
Peabody, Massachusetts. All this was done on store time and re- 
quired the months of January and February to complete the pro- 
gram. 

The idea was welcomed by the salespeople and division heads as 
well. Both groups were enthusiastic about the program and the fact 
that it has become an annual institution is proof that it has been 
judged worth while. 

In 1934, the organization of the conference differed from that of 
1933. Instead of having each group complete the entire conference 
program in a week, each week of the 1934 conference was devoted 
to a different subject. The organization was divided in fourths, one 
fourth attending a morning each week. 

The program included a talk on the “Lost Customer” by the sales 
manager of the store, one on eliminating returns by the adjustment 
manager, and two plays. The first, an informal skit, was presented 
by two insurance executives. The second one closed the conference. 
It was the play All in a Day written and directed by the store man- 
ager. It depicted life in a store for a complete day. It illustrated good 
and bad salesmanship and introduced quite a bit of humor that was 
fully appreciated by the audience. The cast was chosen from sales- 
people and executives in the store. 

In 1935, the conference took on a different form. Mr. Stech, a 
salesmanship specialist, connected with the A,M.C. office came to 
the store for the two months of the conference and conducted a 
unique program. The conference method was used and he met with 
small groups of not more than twenty, all of whom came from 
departments selling similar merchandise. From them he gathered 
the methods they found to be successful in selling and discussed the 
unsuccessful methods with the idea of incorporating these “Do’s 
and Don’ts” of salesmanship in a manual to be given to all new 
salespeople. 
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Every salesperson in the store was presented with a copy with her 
name in the front as co-author. The title of the manual was Does 
Merchandise Sell Itself? The compilation of this booklet was quite 
an undertaking—each department having information pertaining 
to the selling technique required for its particular merchandise. 

The plans for the 1936 conference were again quite different. One 
of the most difficult problems in selling today is the ability to 
identify all the various textiles and to give the customer logical 
advice upon their wear and use. So the 1936 sales conference was 
known as the “Filene Fabric Forum.” The various textile guilds in 
New York were very much interested in the idea because it gave 
them an opportunity of doing a little sales promotion. They fur- 
nished the speakers and the exhibits for the meetings. Each week 
was devoted to a different fiber. The associated wool industries 
opened the conference; the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
conducted cotton week; and the International Silk Guild conducted 
the third week. The last four weeks were devoted to the manufac- 
turers of synthetic yarns—Celanese, Bemberg, Viscose, and Lastex. 
A contest was run in conjunction with the forum. At each meeting 
pamphlets with information about the fibers were distributed. At 
the end of the conference a questionnaire based on these pamphlets 
was given, the winner getting a three-day trip to New York. It so 
happened that we had a tie and two people got the trip to New 
York. Also, during the conference, the salespeople were asked to 
hand in typical customer questions concerning fabrics. These ques- 
tions with the correct answers were incorporated in a booklet called 
The Filene Fabric Primer. 

The 1937 sales conference was an anniversary session—being the 
fifth one. Because of this, the three members of the management 
opened it with talks to the salesforce. Mr. Libbey, manager of the 
Continental, was the speaker of the second week, his subject being 
“Enthusiasm in Selling.” The third week was given over to a dis- 
cussion of health and its importance in selling, the meeting being 
conducted by the head nurse of the store’s clinic. The sales manager 
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spoke on “Selling Higher Priced Merchandise.” The fifth week was 


devoted to a review of the department instructor’s responsibilities. 
The basement merchandise manager was the speaker for the final 
week. He had recently returned from a trip to Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, Germany, France, and England, where he had 
visited and taken pictures of the leading stores. He described his trip 
and showed the movies of these stores. It was a most interesting and 
instructive talk. 

The theme of the 1938 sales conference was fashion—fashion in 
all its phases. The store stylist opened the conference with an appro- 
priate lecture on the “Importance of Fashion.” Outside experts tied 
up costume design with fashion, stressed how history affects style 
trends, and brought out the necessity for a knowledge of color. The 
training supervisor explained the importance of fabrics in fashion. 
One meeting was devoted to “Fashionable Errors.” The operating 
superintendent and credit manager showed us how a slight error on 
the part of a salesperson caused much inconvenience to a customer 
and expense to the store. Although this subject is not strictly con- 
nected with fashion, it was felt an error meeting in the conference 
would be beneficial. 

One week was devoted to a conducted tour of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. Pictures by the various masters were used to illustrate 
period costumes. The conference closed with an interesting lecture 
on “Display in Fashion” given by the assistant to the display man- 
ager. At its conclusion a fashion notebook was distributed to all 
department heads. It contained a résumé of all meetings as well as 
the spring fashion forecast. 

Use of Sound Slides. Another phase of job training is still in its 
infancy, but we can expect to see it in its rightful place before long; 
that is the use of movies in training. Spasmodically we have had 
movies relating to safety, health, and glove manufacture, which we 
showed to groups of salespeople. Last year one of the film services 
developed a decidedly progressive idea. For a nominal sum they 
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furnished us with a talking slide projector and have contracted to 
send us each month a sound-slide film relating to salesmanship or 
the manufacture of some particular line of merchandise. The ones 
that we have received to date have been excellent, the material is 
interesting and it has been organized in a very clever fashion. They 
take about forty minutes to show. 

Part-time Employees. A problem that many stores have to con- 
tend with is the training of the part-time or short-hour salesperson. 
These salespeople work from eleven to three or twelve to four. They 
come to work at the busiest time of day and have little or no oppor- 
tunity for receiving information that all-day salespeople receive 
through morning meetings in the department. To cope with this 
situation we hold weekly meetings for this group in the classroom 
at 3.15 on Wednesdays. A regular training program is planned for 
them that will keep them up-to-date on such matters as fashion 
trends, merchandise information, salesmanship, changes in system, 
etc. 

Additional Background Courses. Additional background courses 
are offered to all employees and are voluntary. Under this heading 
we include courses which furnish additional though not required 
information as well as courses which attempt to give the employee 
a better understanding of store organization and the possibilities of 
advancement. 

The general training class fits into the latter category. It gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the work of every division of the store. The meet- 
ings are held one evening a week and are conducted by divisional 
or departmental executives. Each spring we offer evening textile 
and color courses, the material covered being similar to the daytime 
courses. These evening classes are intended primarily for students 
in resource groups whose work does not require them to take the 
daytime classes but who will find the information valuable when 
they become executives. 

Last fall an accessory course was offered to our street-floor sales- 
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people and the executives of those departments. It was given in 
conjunction with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and considered 
design principles as applied to accessories. 

The Filene branch shops are visited semiannually by members of 
the training staff. These shops are located in Northampton, Welles- 
ley, South Hadley, Portland, York Harbor, Magnolia, Falmouth, 
and Hyannis. These meetings are conducted in the evening. The 
group usually goes to dinner with the manager and all return to the 
shop. The training representative gives all the seasonal information 
that the people in the main store receive and discusses any selling 
problems that the group might have. 

Training Service Employees. The nonselling division of the store 
also has its share of job training. This classification includes such 
groups as elevator operators, porters and matrons, drivers and 
helpers, cashiers, mail-order department, and telephone shopping 
solicitors. 


RESOURCE TRAINING 


The third type of training is known as resource training or train- 
ing for better jobs. To ensure our organization’s having available at 
all times an adequate supply of executive material, it is necessary 
that we methodically train that group of employees from which 
executives of a high quality may be chosen. Then too, if we are to 
encourage superior young men and women to choose merchandis- 
ing as a desirable career, it is necessary that we provide ways and 
means to enable them, once they are employed, to fit themselves for 
executive positions. We must offer them something in the way of 
practical courses directly applicable to their work as future exec- 
utives. It is to cope with this situation that Filene’s offers its promo- 
tional training program. 

These promotional resource groups attract the greatest number of 
applicants. There are three such: merchandising, advertising, and 
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service. They are offered either in the morning, before store open- 
ing, or in the evening, after store closing, and are purely voluntary. 
Course instructors are executives who are automatically added to 
the training faculty as soon as they become executives. These courses 
are as helpful and stimulating to the executive instructors as to the 
pupils. 

First Resource Group. Of the three promotional resource groups 
of courses, the merchandise courses apparently have the greatest 
appeal. This is natural since the majority of people are ambitious 
to be buyers, and more openings occur here than in any other 
division. The number of applicants is so great that it is necessary to 
demand a prerequisite in the form of a general examination to test 
the clerical aptitude of each applicant. 

The majority of those who pass are entered in the first unit, 
known as Merchandise I. We are confident that the frequent 
examinations given in the course will disqualify from further ad- 
vancement those who are not promotional material. On the success- 
ful completion of Merchandise I, the student who has been placed as 
a merchandise clerical, or in a corresponding position, is eligible for 
the second-year course, Merchandise II, along with others, who, 
although not placed, are rated as “A” resources by the general train- 
ing committee, comprised of various division heads. But to advance 
to the third-year course, Merchandise III, it is necessary that the 
student hold a merchandise position. Below is a brief explanation of 
the three courses. 


Merchandise I. The class meets two nights a week from six to seven from 
late September to Thanksgiving and from January to the following May. 
The course is supervised by a member of the training department who 
checks attendance, gives and grades the examinations, coaches the instruc- 
tors, and prepares any necessary material, including forms, outlines, and 
problems. The instructors used are junior executives, a different one tak- 
ing each block of the course. They are given an outline to follow with 
lesson plans worked out. 
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The outline includes the use of orders, cancellations, special orders, re- 
turns, consignments, transfers, and the stock control system with a back- 
ground of the workings of the following departments: stock records, 
purchase records, and the marking and receiving. Ordinarily a student 
has completed Merchandise I before he is placed as a merchandise clerical. 


Merchandise II. This class, too, meets twice a week the second year dur- 
ing the same seasons as Merchandise I, and consists of a study of all re- 
ports having to do with general merchandising planning, model stock 
plans, six months’ plans, and the operating statement of departments. All 
the reports are studied in relation to the different divisions: garment, 
accessory, men’s, and basement. The instructors used are divisional mer- 
chandise managers, staff assistants to merchandise managers,.and selected 
experts on finance and related divisions of the store. An outline similar 
in setup to the one used in Merchandise I is followed by the instructors. 


Merchandise III. The third-year course is a discussion and problem course 
conducted by members of the management and the operating committee. 
It is based primarily on the written policies of the business. Meetings are 
held one morning a week throughout the season. There is no fixed out- 
line. The customary procedure is to furnish members of the class with a 
questionnaire covering problems to be taken up and discussed with the 
executive instructors, the purpose being to make the course a purely dis- 
cussion group. With this in mind the members of the class are asked by 
some of the instructors to prepare questions in advance to submit for 
discussion. 


Second Resource Group. The second resource group is the adver- 
tising. This course, intended for future copywriters, includes ma- 
terial on all matters of advertising policy and technique with 
particular emphasis on changed and changing conditions. It is 
taught by our advertising manager and his assistants. 

Service Resource Group. The service resource group is the third 
and last type of promotional training. It is intended for employees 
interested in becoming service executives. Meetings are held two 
mornings a week from 8.30 to 9.30 during the fall season. The 
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course covers selling systems, customer relations, department man- 
agement, and the work of allied departments. A member of the 
training department teaches the section devoted to selling system. 
Service executives conduct the remaining sections. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


Promotion to an executive position in Filene’s does not mean that 
one’s training is complete. Executive attendance is required at 
courses such as were offered this past fall and again this spring in 
executive leadership. Our management realizes that handling of 
our personnel effectively is good business, and that it is possible and 
necessary for all executives to learn and apply the principles of good 
leadership. To develop their technique in handling their subordi- 
nates, we offered such a course. In October 1937 a questionnaire of 
debatable points on the art of leadership was answered by all our 
executives. The results were compiled and conferences were held 
for discussion of the problems, in an effort to develop some guides 
to better leadership. 

This spring we dramatized certain points that were emphasized 
in these meetings of last fall. Executives from all divisions were 
represented in the cast. Our store manager, acting as chairman, 
introduced these skits, four in all, and at their conclusion invited 
discussion from the audience. Such a presentation, we feel, enabled 
our executives to clarify their thinking on many personnel problems. 


DISTRIBUTING INFORMATION ABOUT COURSES 


In September of each year all our training plans are published in 
the form of a catalogue and distributed to our employees. This 
method acquaints our management with training plans in advance 
and it also assures our maintaining a definite educational standard. 

The foreword of our catalogue summarizes the purpose of our 
training activities: 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of the catalogue of Filene Training and Educational Ac- 
tivities is to acquaint all present and prospective employees of the corpo- 
ration with: 


1. The requirements on the part of the business, and 
2. The opportunities on the part of the employees for preparation for 
advancement. 


The successful growth of the business depends largely upon the constant 
development of the ability of the men and women in it, so that they may 
be capable of taking on larger responsibilities. No one can expect to in- 
crease his capacity for growth without constant study of his present and 
his prospective jobs or without absorbing a definite amount of knowledge 
of matters outside of his business activities. 


The Filene Training Program herein outlined is designed to help each 
person in the business to develop his power and to increase his opportu- 
nity to secure better jobs. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tue JournaLmay be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department 
titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects now 
in process in educational sociology and also those projects in kindred fields 
of interest to educational sociology. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL GRANTS FOR 1938-1939 


Seventy-one grants, totaling more than $85,000, have been announced 
by the Social Science Research Council for 1938-1939. These grants are 
made for study and research in the social sciences. Five of these appoint- 
ments, carrying a basic stipend of $1,800 to $2,500 for twelve months plus 
travel allowance, are postdoctoral research training fellowships awarded 
to men and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. 

Sixteen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships, which carry a 
basic stipend of $1,800 for twelve months plus travel allowance. The re- 
cipients are graduate students under thirty years of age who have com- 
pleted all the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except the thesis. These 
fellowships are intended to supplement formal academic study by direct 
contact in the field with the materials of social science not available in the 
classroom or the library. 

The remaining fifty awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under 
way. Such grants ordinarily do not exceed $1,000. Nine grants were also 
made from a special fund to encourage and assist the researches of 
Southern scholars in social-science fields. 

The awards of the Social Science Research Council provide for study 
and research training in the fields of economics, statistics, political, social, 
and economic history, political science, sociology, cultural anthropology, 
social psychology, geography, and related disciplines. The work will be 
carried on in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
France, Russia, and various countries in Africa and South America. A 
partial list of awards, including institutional affiliations and subjects of 
studies, follows: 
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Postdoctoral Research Training Fellows 


Stephen Barr Jones, Ph.D. Harvard University, Instructor in Geog- 
raphy, University of Hawaii, for study in New Zealand of the historical 
and political geography of New Zealand. 


Weston La Barre, Ph.D. Yale University, for study in the United States 


of clinical psychiatry from the point of view of a cultural anthropologist. 


John David Millett, Ph.D. Columbia University, Instructor in Govern- 
ment, Columbia University, for study in Great Britain of the British 
Unemployment Assistance Board. 


Charles Herman Pritchett, Ph.D. University of Chicago, for study in 
Great Britain of the English inspectorate as an administrative corps. 


Roger Wallace Shugg, Ph.D. Princeton University, Instructor in His- 
tory, Princeton University, for study in Great Britain of English economic 
history and the social consequences of industrialization. 


Predoctoral Field Fellows 


Sam D. Berger, Economics, University of Wisconsin, for study in Lon- 
don of the structure and government of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and its constituent national unions. 


Henry J. Bruman, Geography, University of California, for study in 
Mexico and Central America of the natural and cultural aspects of the use 
of alcoholic stimulants among the Indians. 


Robert K. Burns, Economics, University of Chicago, for study in the 
United States of industrial relations under the international arbitration 
agreements in the American newspaper industry. 


Milton Derber, Economics, Northwestern University, for study in 
Great Britain of the restrictive working rules and philosophy of trade 
unionism in Great Britain since the World War. 


Joseph Harold Greenberg, Anthropology, Yale University, for study in 
Nigeria with special reference to legal and familiar institutions and items 
of religious belief as modified by Mohammedan influence. 


Jack Sargent Harris, Anthropology, Columbia University, for study in 
Nigeria of one of the Ibo-speaking groups. 
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W. Lawrence Hebbard, Economics, University of Michigan, for study 


in Geneva of basic sources of information in the field of international 
economics. 


Albert R. Koch, Economics, Columbia University, for study in the 
United States of the changes of methods and procedures of financing 
business operations in a representative American industry. 


William Koren, Jr., History, Harvard University, for study in France 
of French imperialism especially in the period from 1830 to 1848. 


Herbert Jay Lahne, Economics, Columbia University, for study in the 
United States of living conditions in Southern and Northern mill towns. 


Rex J. Morthland, Economics, University of Chicago, for study in the 
United States of economic effects of State control of local indebtedness in 
selected States. 


Jacob L. Mosak, Economics, University of Chicago, for study in Geneva 
and the United States of the interrelationships with the business cycle of 
foreign trade, international capital movements, and interdependent mon- 
etary systems. 


Nathan Albert Pelcovits, Economics, Columbia University, for study 
in Great Britain of activities of business houses and government agencies 
in London in relation to the formation of commercial policy toward 
China after 1850. 


Lowell Mason Pumphrey, Economics, Princeton University, for study 
in Great Britain of forward exchange operations in London. 


Joseph S. Ransmeier, Economics, Columbia University, for study in 
the United States of government ownership of electrical utilities in rela- 
tion to the problem of yardstick rates. 


William Vickrey, Economics, Columbia University, for study in the 
United States of the general behavior and magnitudes of the various 
kinds of marginal cost in the field of public utilities. 


Grant-in-Aid Appointees 
Max Ascoli, Professor of Political Philosophy, Graduate Faculty of Po- 
litical and Social Science, New School for Social Research, for a study of 


the structure of English and French political parties and their influence 
on administration. 


James A. Barnes, Associate Professor of History, Temple University, 
for a study of the farmer in revolt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Personality in Formation and Action, by Wit1AM Hearty. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938, 204 pages. 


William Healy has grappled with the problems of more personalities 
during their formative years than perhaps any other psychiatrist in the 
world. For more than thirty years, first at the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago, and since as director of the Judge Baker Foundation 
of Boston, Dr. Healy has strived to remake and adjust the personalities 
of adolescents who are in difficulty. As he has faced these practical prob- 
lems, his mind has constantly reflected upon the factors that enter into 
the formation of the personality, giving it direction, determining its 
effectiveness, conditioning its adaptability. His earlier publications are 
widely known, have contributed greatly to the theory of psychiatry and 
the practice of mental hygiene, and have, in particular, influenced tre- 
mendously society’s handling of its young offenders. 

Recently president of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, Dr. 
Healy may be termed the dean of those working today in the field of 
child guidance. The present volume, originally delivered as the Thomas 
William Salmon Memorial Lectures, is Dr. Healy’s mature reflection 
upon a unique experience in the field of mental hygiene. Filled with 
challenge to many of the older and orthodox psychiatric concepts, stimu- 
lating the reader to challenge for himself, yet tempered with a forbear- 
ance that has grown out of years of attempting to integrate theory with 
living, Dr. Healy’s latest book should be read by all who are interested 
in understanding the personality—either in its formation or in its action. 


Personality and the Pattern of Culture, by James S. PLant. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1938, 432 pages. 


Dr. Plant has one of the most original minds in psychiatry, and is 
recognized by psychiatrists themselves as an outstanding contributor to 
psychiatric theory. For many years Plant has felt that psychiatry must 
fall short of an adequate understanding of the personality until it thinks 
of the personality as the individual’s pattern of relationship to his life 
situation. True, those psychiatrists with a Freudian orientation saw the 
personality as a genetic product of the individual’s life history. But in 
theory and practice they were for the most part content to reconstruct the 
life history through the patient’s eyes, made little attempt to understand 
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his immediate life situation, and in treatment focused their attention upon 
the solution of the patient’s intrapsychic problems. 

Many psychiatrists in the field of child guidance, it is true, found such 
an approach relatively sterile when evaluated in the light of success and 
failure in treatment, and with the aid of the social worker dealt with the 
child’s environmental situation. Even in the child-guidance field, how- 
ever, psychiatrists have tended to see the environment largely in terms 
of those persons with whom the child has intimate relationship. 

It remained for the sociologist and ethnologist to emphasize the influ- 
ence of the broader aspects of the environment, the organized patterns of 
social behavior we may term culture, upon the developments and func- 
tioning of the personality. Heretofore, psychiatrists and sociologists have 
engaged in too much acrimonious debate trying to justify their positions 
and in too little codperative thinking in the attempt to integrate them. 

Dr. Plant worked for a number of years as a member of a joint com- 
mittee of the American Psychiatric Association and the American Socio- 
logical Society on the relationship of psychiatry and sociology. His earlier 
interest, broadened by this experience, has borne fruit in the present vol- 
ume. Dr. Plant solves few problems, but he presents a number of hy- 
potheses which are likely to prove exceedingly fruitful in the development 
of psychiatric theory, particularly as it bears upon the community’s con- 
ception and practice of mental hygiene. Personality and the Pattern of 
Culture is an unusually significant book. 


Mental Conflicts and Personality, by MANDEL SHERMAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1938, 327 pages. 


The concept of “conflict” has proved exceedingly fruitful in under- 
standing many of the problems of the personality and in aiding in their 
solution. Since the publication of Healy’s Mental Conflict and Miscon- 
duct, some fifteen years ago, the concept of conflict has been a basic tool 
of the mental hygienist. Sherman, in the present volume, presents a thor- 
ough analysis of the genesis and nature of conflicts. 

Sherman’s discussion is particularly interesting, since he sees conflicts 
not merely as intrapsychic mechanisms, but as the result of the individ- 
ual’s introjection of conflicting elements of our culture, and as the apposi- 
tion between impulses arising out of the individual’s basic needs and 
elements of the cultural pattern. The chapter on culture conflicts is par- 
ticularly interesting. 
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Mental Conflicts and Personality should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in mental hygiene. Written in interesting style and in nontechnical 
language, it should make an excellent text for college courses in the field 
of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Sherman’s long experience in psychiatric work with children as 
director of the Child Research Center in Washington and more recently 
at Rush Medical College at the University of Chicago makes what he has 
to say of significance to those working with children’s problems. 


Consumers’ Cooperative Adventures, by Hartan J. RANDALL. 
Whitewater, Wisconsin: Whitewater Press, 1936, 642 pages. 


This well-illustrated and interestingly written book is a series of factual 
case studies of significant adventures in codperation. Although most of 
those described are in Minnesota, it includes illustrations from other 
parts of the United States with one chapter dealing with England. It 
includes descriptions of codperatives in many fields, with much factual 
data. 


“Consumers’ Cooperation,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Mav 1937. 


This issue of The Annals is a group of excellent articles by eminent 
authorities in this field. They include the fields of principles, social rela- 
tionships, achievements, and present status. 
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Personality in the Depression, by Epwarp A. Runpquist and RayMonp 
F, Sterro. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 

Preparation for Marriage, by Ernest R. Groves. New York: Greenberg, 
Publisher. 

Principles and Laws of Sociology, by Harotp A. Puetrs. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 

Problem Children, by Joun Epwarp Bentiey. New York: W. W. Nor- 
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lumbia University. 








